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^PHE  communication  of  “ ProNvler  ” in  the  p.-eseiit 
i issue  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest  to  that  bo.  y 
of  young  men  wlio  have  undertaken  to  show  our  students 
what  Chi  istianity  is.  Our  co.-respomlent  appear.s  to  thin  < 
thut  they  have  suceceiletl  better  in  showing  wia’  i 
not.  Certainly,  if  the  theology  wliieh  they  po.ssess  has 
only  tlie  effects  which  “ProMler”  mentions,  it  wonl.l  be 
.advisable  to  imbibe  a little  more  theology  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


It  is  a well-known  fact  tliat  our  church  students  are  as 
a geneiTil  thing  financially  poor.  Tlie  majority  of  tliein, 
at  any  rate,  are  neither  bon.llioldei's  in  any  of  tlie  g.  eat 
railways,  nor  possessors  of  a coi'iier  in  wheat,  ’riicy  are 
not  mendiers  of  any  ti'ans-contiiiental  or  ti’ans-oceanic 
telegrapl.  Hue,  snbsidize.1  by  two  or  three  g.u’ern- 
inents,  which  declares  a ‘2.')  per  cent,  divideiul  every  two 
moi.ths.  They  are  not  even  possessed  at  the  present  time 
of  a settled  charge  and  drawing  a stated  income.  And 
yet  there  are  niinistei's  in  the  tdinrch  and  their  name  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  many,  wlm  treat  our  stuilents  as  if  they 
were  billionaires  with  no  greater  problem  to  solve  than 
how  to  spend  their  time  and  money.  They  ask  our  men 
to  ]>reaeh  for  them,  and,  when  the  w'oi'k  is  ovc.  pay 
them  with  a “ Thank  you  ! ” Now,  this  suit  of  thing, 
%ve  hold,  is  unfaii-.  It  m.ay  be  often  the  result  of  heed- 
tessiiess  on  the  part  of  the  minister  ; but,  if  so,  it  is  the 
student  who  liays  for  this  carelessness.  It  is  wrong  in 
theoi-y  : it  is  a direct  infringement  of  the  laws  of  Chui'ch 
etiquette  ; and  we  hope  th.it  the  time  is  near  when  posi- 
tive action  will  be  taten  in  the  Assembly  in  the  matter, 
so  that  if  students  thei'cafter  are  treated  in  this  way,  the 
minister  in  ijuestiou  will  be  able  to  plead  in  evense  neither 
precedent  nor  ignorance. 

Most  of  on.'  Church  stu.lents  will  agree  with  the  Chui'ch 
authorities,  we  believe,  in  thinking  that  Presbyterial  ex- 
aminations are  a good  thing.  'I’he  recital  of  all  that  could 
be  said  in  their  favor  would  take  lung  to  tell.  But  it  seems 
as  if  that  )iortion  of  the  work  which  iloals  w ith  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Septuagint  ami  the  Greek  Testament 
might  be  with  all  safety  handed  over  by  the  Presbytery 
to  the  University  authorities.  \\’e  can  understaml  the 
desire  of  the  Presbytery  to  examine  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Bililical  exjiosition,  sta'einent  of  doctrine 
Church  government.  Church  history,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects ; but  wo  fail  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  it  umler- 
takes  to  supplement  the  work  of  University  professors  in 
the  ancient  languages. 


The  position  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  those  who  are  not 
members  shouhl  be  one  at  once  of  gentleness  and  huim- 
lity.  It  is  (luite  possible  that  outsiders  are  a tride  hyper- 
sensitive, but,  if  so,  there  is  all  tlm  moie  necessity  t la 
those  who  are  within  the  charmed  circle  should  give 
them  no  oceasion  for  stumbling.  The  “ Stand  aside,  tor 
I am  holier  than  thou!”  has  done  no  good  in  the  past, 
■wd  wm  have  very  grave  doubts  of  its  ever  doing  any  good 
in  the  future. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the  lion.  G.  \V,  lioss 
Minister  of  Education,  has  just  submitted  to  his  col- 
leagues the  name  of  the  present  Munro  Professor  of  Km.- 
lish  Language  and  Literature  in  Dalliousie  College,  Nova 
Scotia,  for  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  Toronto 
University.  The  aiipointinent  was  confirmed,  riid  Prof. 
William  John  Alexander  will,  next  October,  assume  otlice. 
The  appointment  Cannot  fail  to  be  a pleasing  one  to  the 
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at  lar^e.  W'ith  ruasou  or  without  it  the  people  j 
of  Canada  have  been  complaining  for  the  past  few  years  i 
that  tliero  is  no  use  in  Canadians,  however  well  (puilified,  i 
applying  for  ])rofessorshi])s  in  Canadian  universities.  ' 
They  are  put  aside  for  foi-eigners.  dlie  complaint  is  * 
imnle,  further,  tliat  the  foreigners  who  are  set  over  our  ! 
students  have  no  sympathy  with  us  or  witli  our  (uistoms.  ! 
They  are  imahle  to  look  at  life  from  the  Canadian  stand-  ! 
point,  and  for  this  reason  no  place  is  found  for  the  sym-  ^ 
pathy  whicli  should  exist  l)ctweeii  prolessoi-  and  students.  1 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  Canadian  3Unith  shouhl 
be  developed  along  the  lines  of  Canadian  life  and  thought; 
whei'eas  the  importa’ioii  of  foreign  professors  has  (juite 
tlie  contrary  effect.  i 

No  such  objections  can  !)c  made,  howevei,  to  Prof,  j 
Alexander.  He  is  a Canadian  by  birth,  and  largely  by  j 
edueation.  He  is  at  present  Professor  in  a Canadian  i 
university’,  .so  that  he  has  liad  experience  in  teaching 
('anadiau  young  men.  He  is  able  to  see  things  from 
their  stamlpoiut  ; and  he  will  he  listened  to  with  all  the 
more  affection  and  attention  hecause  of  these  facts.  Prof. 
Alexander  is  still  a young  man,  being  only  34  years  of  I 
age.  He  is  a lb  A.  of  London  University  and  a Idi.D.  of  \ 
John  Ho))kins  : so  that  he  has  liad  the  twofold  a,dvanta<re  i 
of  ail  Kiif/lish  and  an  Aiiieiicaii  education.  To  Prof. 
Alexander  personally  as  well  as  to  tlie  Univetsity  of  , 
Toronto  we  extend  our  wannest  eongratulations.  ' [ 

There  \ras  quite  a flutter  iii  Ottawa  society  a few  days 
since  civer  the  lilacklialling  of  the  newly-elocted  Mayor  of 
the  city  in  one  of  tlie  fashionable  clubs.  This  club  has 
ainoiij'  its  iiieiiibers  a laifje  minilier  of  civil  service  men. 
These  exquisites,  who  are  continually  apiiiu  the  social 
and  other  customs  of  the  Old  Laud,  were  indignant  that 
a eomiiion,  vulgar  .Mayor,  should  aspire  to  the  honor  of 
nieiiibersliip  with  tbem.  They  had  to  draw  the  line 
soiiiew  liei  e,  you  know,  and  they  dre'V  it  at  a .Mayor. 
He  had  the  indecency  to  be  engaged  “in  trade.”  His 
honor,  who  is  not  in  the  habit,  apparently,  of  turning  his 
left  cheek  to  those  who  have  smitten  liim  on  tlie  right,  is  i 
eveiiiiing  things  u|)  in  a uniijuo  and  clianning  fasliion. 
lleing  a large  fiirnitiire  dealer,  “ lie  lias  many  of  tliese  | 
club  men  on  liis  liooks.  He  lias  just  served  summonses 
oil  each  of  tliem,  and  says  lie  will  see  if  these  exclusives 
can  p.iy  eliih-fees  and  serve  eliih-dinners  and  leave  their 
debts  unpaid.  One  civil  servant  is  imlignaiit,  and  is 
going  around  exhibiting  his  Division  Com  t .summons  as 
an  example  of  the  lowness  of  these  tradespeople.” 


Ceitaiiily  it  is  very  rcjirehensible  on  the  part  of 

lin/  1 1^  shekels  to  throw  away  in 

nc  fa  mild  bet  we  would  like  to  pile  tlieiii  up  sere 
0 1 H s Honor.  Seriously,  the  C.  S.  men  deserve  all 
the  Mayor  can  give  them  ami  more.  The  good  the; 


the  coimmiiuty  or  the  nation  at  large  is  infiuitel}^  less 
than  that  of  tiiose  low  i^eople— the  tnulesmen.  They  Jo 
Icas  work  for  more  }>ay  tlian  any  other  class  of  day- 
laliorei'S  which  tlie  Uovorniuent  employs  ; ami  yet  they 
are  forever  sneering  at  the  country  and  its  customs. 
Putting  everything  else  out  of  consideration,  however, 
their  hlackballiiig  tlie  Mayor  of  the  city  was  in  execrable 
taste  ; and  we  tliiiik  that  the  present  experience  will  be 
apt  to  prevent  a re})ctitiou  of  their  pleasantry  in  the  case 
of  “Tradesmen  ” in  tlie  future. 


We  coiigratulace  the  University  on  its  acipiisition  of 
Mr.  (iiinn,  the  new  tutor  in  moderns.  The  trustees 
could  not  have  made  a better  choice.  The  gentleman  in 
(piestion  has  spent  a large  portion  of  his  life  in  France 
and  Uermany,  and  can  speak  and  write  Fiench  ami  Uer- 
nuui  witli  as  much  grace  and  tlueno^^  as  Fnglish.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  he  has  had  practical  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  the.se  languages  both  in  the  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute  and  elsewhere,  ami  his  teaching  has  lieeu  from 
Ijcginning  to  end  an  iuu|ualitied  success.  We  only  hope 
that  the  University  can  see  its  way  clear  to  giving  Mr. 
Uunn  such  a salary  as  will  keep  him  Avith  us  for  good. 


We  hear  from  time  to  time  complaints  from  the  A.M.S. 
of  lack  of  funds  for  this  and  that  object.  "We  are  wast- 
ing money  every  year  to  an  extent  that  is  notliing  short 
of  reckless  with  any  society  which  is  not  rolling  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  bank  notes.  The  Journal  would 
suggest  that  the  curators  of  the  Reading  room  take  care 
of  the  papers  of  various  kinds  wlii  h come  in,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  term  hold  an  auction,  selling  them  off  to  the 
highest  liidder.  Ry  this  means  we  think  that  (piite  an 
addition  would  he  made  to  the  finances  of  the  society''. 


V\  e have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  in  this 
issue  a paper  by  Miss  Anderson  on  Tlie  Stage  and 
Society  from  the  current  numher  of  Tha  Xorth  A)n<’.rli'ctu 
Jh’.ripjr.  Altogether  apart  fi’om  its  lieuring  u])on  tlie 
points  in  (juestion,  it  is  pi-egnaiit  witli  lessons  to  those 
who  are  prejiaring  to  enter  upon  any  great  pi'ofessieii.  It 
will  apjily  with  e(|ual  force  to  till.  I'liere  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  true  and  abiding  success  for  any  man  oi  any 
woman  in  any  braneh  of  human  endeavor  which  is  not 
i)uilt  upon  protracted  faithful  effort  in  that  fiarticular 
Hue.  Ami  if  those  who  ai-e  asfiiriiig  to  greatness  in  dra- 
matic art  take  into  account  everything  whieli  can  he  uti- 
lized in  the  jiractieo  of  that  art,  how  necessary  is  it  that 
onr  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  great  professions 
should  see  te  it  that  they’  neglecd  nothing  whieli  can 
extend  their  sphere  of  usefulness  or  elevate  the  character 
of  that  profession  when  they  have  entered  uf)on  it.  And 
among  tluxse  other  subjects  which  cannot  fa.il  to  he  <>f 
alndiiig  service  to  legal  ami  ('hurch  students  is  this  very 
dramatic  jivt  which  Miss  Anderson’s  own  genius  adoi’ns. 
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NO  human  institution  is  perfect  nor  incapalile  of 
being  perverted  in  use  ; accordingly,  we  need  not 
expect  absolute  perfection  in  either  tlie  structure  or  the 
operati(m  of  our  educational  institutions.  Wliat  we 
sliouhl  expect,  and  are  entitled  to  demand,  is  that  imper- 
fections should  be  reduce.l  to  a minimum,  or,  to  be  moie 
explicit,  that  the  regulative  and  educative  forces  should 
conflict  as  little  as  ,,ossiblc.  When  examinatums  are 
conducted  in  the  proper  spirit  anil  in  a rational  maimer, 
they  are  indispensable  aids  to  education,  as  wel  as  moie 
or  less  effective  regulators.  When,  howeiei,  the  passing 
of  examinations  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  the 
means  to  a higher  end,  examinations  are  perverted  in  use. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  sense  in  recommending  the  ( iseon 
timiancc  of  competitive  exaniinations  w liile  ad\isiii„  t le 
contimianeo  of  exaniinations  in  general.  All  examin.i, 
tions  are  necessarily  competitive,  since  it  is  eliaractci- 
istie  of  human  beings  to  seek  an  end,  and  lienee  to  com 
pete  even  against  the  iiossibility  of  failuie.  1 oi  t ns 
very  reason,  however,  the  introduction  of  artiHeial  ^sti- 
muli, such  as  prizes,  scholarships  and  medals  are,  often 
injurious  in  their  effects,  because  they  operate  most  for- 
cibly upon  those  who  naturally  least  require  their  stimu- 
I'ls.  So  long  as  the  educational  process  is  to  be  carried 
ou  in  a systematic  manner,  and  so  long  as  fitness  for  the 
position  of  a public  educator  is  to  be  determiued  by  others 
tbau  the  candidates,  so  long  must  competitive  exainina- 
have  a place  in  our  educational  system. 


To  discard  examinations  entirely  because  of  one  evil 
oonsecpience,  and  that,  as  shewn  above,  ineideiit  to  human 
nuture,  is,  we  think,  like  easting  out  one  evil  .spirit  and 

taking  in  seven  others  more  wicked  than  it.  It  is  because 
c , . X.  ..  +lwx  ,.,1nii;l.tioiial 


^he  formal 
Pioee.^ 


examination  is  the  last  step  in  the  educational 
. and  because  on  that  very  account  defects  are 
'•‘Oi-e  and  afterwards  imule  manifest,  that  we  are  apt  to 
U'edit  examinations  in  themselves  with  the  faults  am 
of  tile  whole  system.  The  faults  imtinly  lie  in 
mode  of  eondiieting  and  in  the  men  who  con  ^ 
'laminations  if  they  do  not  perform  tlicii  tiuc  fiincti 
‘Vhat  tire  the  true  functions  of  examinations  ? We  be- 
levo  the 
1 


amiiia- 
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I’e  they  may  be  classed  under  two  main  heails 
Kdneative  ; 2.  Kegukitive.  An  educative  ex,, 
is  a systematic  inquisition  into  the  indiiuua 
“'Vlcdgo,  mtber  to  iliscovcr  its  .lefccts  that  they  may 
■ corrected  and  suppicmcntcl,  or,  in  or.lcr  to  'lo'y'd' 
^ 'neutal  power  in  the  systematic  rise  of  the  tacts  ot 
^ knowledge.  An  official' or  regulative  examination,  on 
hand,  seeks  to  discover  the  attainment  or  iiom 
‘Miniient  of  the  eamlidale  to  a certain  standard  ot 


t’L.wf  1> 
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of  the  success  of  an"  examination  .Icpeuds  upon 
'"othod  adoptcl,  especially  wlmn  the  aim  is  to  dis- 
the  candidate’s  knowledge.  The  two  n.etl.o<ts  are, 


speaking  generally,  the  oral  and  the  written.  Kaeli  has 
its  peculiar  merits  and  defects,  and  either,  apart  from  the 
other,  is  \-ery  imperfect,  both  as  a means  of  odueution 
and  as  a means  of  inquisition.  Combined  in  due  propor- 
tion, however,  they  are  naturally  complementary  each  to 
tile  other.  The  one  great  advantage  that  the  written 
possesses  over  the  oral  is  that,  by  means  of  it,  tlie  exami- 
nation is  made  uniform  for  all  candidates  in  any  one 
class.  Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  is  that,  by 
it,  the  examiner  is  better  able  to  estimate  the  geneial 
cliaraeter  of  the  mental  culture  possessed  by  the  candi- 
date. The  general  style  of  direction,  tlie  energy  and 
clearness  of  thought  displayed  in  answering  a set  of 
questions  should,  we  think,  count,  iu  the  general  esti- 
mate, with  accuracy  in  detail.  Kspecially  will  this  ad- 
vantage be  manifest  if  the  nature  of  the  (piestioiis  a.sked 
bo  such  as  to  throw  tlio  candidate  upon  his  own  resources 
for  answers,  to  call  forth  Ids  reasoning  power,  along  witli 
his  memory  power,  rather  than  a mere  rehearsal  of  book 
lore.  It  is  of  much  more  conseipience  to  know  w-hat  use 
an  indiviilual  can  make  of  the  facts  of  his  knowledge  than 
to  know  how  many  of  those  facts  he  can  rejirodncc  on 
]>apcr  at  the  shortest  notice.  Hut  more  of  this  anon. 


Although  this  is  an  age  of  eivilizati  m and  enlighten- 
ment, yet  the  ideas  entertained  in  regard  to  culture  are 
astonishing.  Some  people  imagine  that  culture  lies  iu 
intellectual  acquirements.  Others,  of  an  artistic  order, 
regard  themselves  cultured  if  they  are  able  to  jilay  tiie 
piano  well,  paint  or  devour  novels.  While  others  still, 
of  a puritanical  or  ascetic  turn,  deem  it  to  lie  in  the  keep- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law-,  to  the  negation  of  anything 
of  a .sensuous  or  lestlietic  nature. 

Now  it  is  onr  oliject  to  show  that  true  culture  consists, 
not  iu  any  one  of  these  views,  but  in  the  truth  implied  in 
all  three.  These  three  sides,  viz.,  the  intellectual, 
lesthctic  and  moral,  represent  or  constitute  the  whole 
nature  of  man.  Now,  a man  who  has  three  capacities, 
which  arc  capable  of  iiilimte  realization,  since  they  a're 
universal,  and  has  only  one  develo|iod,  in  uleaily  ono- 
sided.  Hence  then,  only  when  his  three  capacities  oi 
his  tlircc  sides  arc  developed  to  infinity  can  he  be  called 
a truly  cultured  man. 

For  universal  develojiment,  however,  be  woidd  reipiire 
ail  infinite  time  iu  whi(  h to  realize  himself,  and  favorable 
cireiimstaiices,  but  man  has  neither.  U bat  then  ? Docs 
he  desiiair  V No.  He  freely  grasps  by  faith,  which  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge,  the  universal  implied  in  him,  and 
rests  with  submissive  will  in  the  infinite  spirit  which  is 
extended  to  him  through  Christ.  He  is  then  virtually 
universal  ami  is  aide  to  do  all  things.  Tims  only  i.s 
religion  possible  and  christimity  any  more  than  a iiamo. 

Now,  be  his  development  or.  the  intelleetiial  side,  it 
has  true  value  only  when  it  is  in  line  with  eternal  t-uth. 
Or  be  it  on  the  lesthetic  side,  it  has  true  value  only  when 
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it  tends  to  the  realization  of  ideal  or  iuhnito  lieauty.  Or, 
again,  he  his  developjiient  on  the  moral  si<le,  it  lias  tnie 
value  only  when  it  tends  to  the  realization  of  supreme 
goodness. 

The  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good — three  aspects  of 
the  single  unity— are  not  sometiiing  apart  from  tlie  intel- 
leetual,  the  a'sthetic  and  the  moral,  hut  are  merely  the 
latter  universalized.  There  is  no  separation  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  between  the  particuhu'  and  the 
univ^ersal.  These  are  only  two  distingui.shalde  aspects  of 
the  same  unity. 

-Hence,  then,  we  eonelnde  that  whatever  man  does  he 
should  do  it  in  the  spirit  to  the  “glory  of  Ood.”  Thus 
and  thus  only  is  true  eulture  possible  of  attainment. 


^MTERAT’DRE.<^ 


FORGIVE  THEE? 

I^ORGIVK  tliee  ? Thougli  the  years  Ijo  long 
Since  last  I toiiclied  thy  l)iow, 

Men  shall  not  say  I wrought  time  wiong 
Or  broke  niy  early  vow 
V^’on  frotn  me  by  f>ne  simple  S()ng, — 

I must  forgive  tbee  now. 

I do  forgive  tliee,  and  I liless 
Thee  as  a dear  regret, — 

A golden,  olden  liap))iness 

That  should  Ije  wdth  me  yet. 

Forgive  tliee  ? I forgive  tliee,  yes  : 

Ask  not  that  I forget  ! 

From  “ Lyrics  ” liy 

Okokck  F.  Camkron'. 


ON  A RAFT. 

(CoiiUinu’d  r/.) 

IT  was  a lovely  summer’s  morning,  not  a breath  stir 
ring,  and  the  glassy  sui  face  of  the  river  liore  in  iti 
bosom  tlie  relieetions  of  the  fleecy  cloinls  above.  Scareelj 
a sound  could  be  lieard  save  the  regular  heat  of  tin 
paddle-wheels  on  the  tug  and  the  occasional  swisii  of  i 
Ijlaok  bass  or  giant  sturgeon  as  lie  gambolled  in  the  dis 
tanoe.  'J'be  men  were  in  their  ijuarters  getting  thing.' 
ship-shape,  and  onr  cook,  wlio  rejoiced  in  the  mnsica 
name  of  .\loise  Lanoiiette,  was  leaning  against  tlie  dooi 
nf  the  caboose  with  hi.s  arms  folded,  as  motionless  as  a 
statue.  there  was  evidently  no  fun  to  bo  had  on  tin 
ratt,  so  we  launched  our  boat  ami  pulled  la/.ily  in  towanb 
tlie  shady  banks,  where  we  hopoit  to  replcnisli  our  la.-dei 
It  . a plentiful  supply  of  fish,  but  tlie  latter  kei.t  studi- 

hauLrit'^^  '■°"y he  allming  spoon,  and  we  reliietaiitly 
‘ m with  the  firm  conviction  that  fishing  in  the 

‘‘  -a: 

^ chaaing  about  after  fish  who  so  per- 
Sistently  refused  to  meet  us  even  half-way.  so  we  landed 


near  a pretty  little  cottage  on  an  island,  and  finding  the 
o\v  ner  thereof  not  at  home,  sat  down  oii  the  cool  verandah 
and  waited  until  the  steamer  cauglit  up  to  us.  On 
boarding  the  raft  we  found  everyone  busy.  The  foreman, 
whose  aci|naintance  wc  diligently  cultivated,  was  a fine 
old  man  wlio  seemed  to  have  immense  control  over  his 
motley  erev\ . H#  had  in  hi.s  j’onuger  days  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Caughnawaga  Inilians,  who  piloted  tlie  rafts 
down  the  rapids.  These  fellows,  for  the  sake  of  the 
salvage  money,  were  in  the  habit  of  wrecking,  year  after 
year,  tlie  rafts  entrusted  to  their  charge.  The  lumbering 
firms  were  in  despair,  being  totally  at  tlieir  mercy,  as  no 
French-Canadian  was  considered  competent  tor  the  diffi- 
ciilt  task,  It  was  a dilemma.  Finally  one  firm  liit  upon 
the  expedient  of  taking  Aimis  Oueriii,  the  leader  of  the 
Imiul,  into  its  employ,  paying  him  a good  salary.  'This 
it  did,  and  from  that  moment  the  diabolical  system  of 
piracy  was  lieard  of  no  more.  Aime  spoke  1-liigli.sh  very 
slightly,  and  wliat  lie  did  say  was  always  .so  ill-treated  in 
the  process  of  saying  tliat  we  preferred  bis  Freneli  as 
almost  easier  to  uiideistand.  He  was  heside.s  very  ex- 
citable, and  afforded  ns  uii(|ualified  amusement  at  the 
methods  he  employed  to  emphasi/e  an  important  order. 
It  mattered  not  what  might  be  the  style  of  iiead-gear,  if 
his  commands  wore  not  obeyed  with  the  alacrity  he 
deemed  snitahle,  off  it  was  torn  and  trampled  and  jumpeil 
upon  until  tlie  wratli  of  its  owner  was  appeased.  This, 
with  the  aoeompanimeiit  of  a torrent  of  invective  and  a 
pah'  of  arms  filing  wildly  about  like  Indian  clulis  in  tlie 
hands  of  an  iii.sane  prize  tighter,  presented  a toiif  tiu-iemhle 
that  can  be  elsewhere  seen  only  on  the  mortga.ged  plat- 
form of  a .Salvation  Army  barracks.  TJie  men  were  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  anil  looked  as  if  they  bad  come 
into  this  cold  world  witli  tlieir  clothes  on.  The  various 
styles  of  shirts,  breeches  and  boots  would  make  the 
tigiires  on  a fashion  plate  turn  green  with  envy.  Tliere 
was  one  Indian  that  attracted  our  notice  jiartiuiilarly,  an 
enormou.s  man,  who,  among  other  le.ss  interesting  fea- 
tures, was  the  happy  possessor  of  wliat  was  proliably  the 
biggest  nnder-lip  on  the  American  continent.  It  hung 
down  in  front  like  a Masonic  apron,  and  witli  a chamois 
leather  lining  would  have  served  an  excellent  purjiose  as 
an  improved  chest  protector.  He  was  a solitary  old 
customer,  and  would  iiivarialily  retreat  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  raft  to  cmsiime  his  salt  pork  and  hard  tack. 
“.Jim  J’icc  " was  Ids  name,  and  lie  deserved  a better  one. 
■J’lieie  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  all  told — to  be  re- 
iiiforeed  as  we  went  along.  They  were  hard  at  u'oi'k 
getting  out  the  sails  and  setting  tlie  masts  in  |)osition, 
for  the  wind  was  fast  rising  a.nd  from  a fai'onrable  ijuar- 
ter.  There  were  nine  sails  in  all  - one  for  each  dram.  A 
dram  is  really  a small  raft,  varying  in  size,  and  a luiinher 
of  thc.se  are  fastened  together  two  abreast.  As  may  he 
supposed,  tile  length  of  the  tow  is  ooiisiderable,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  stern  of  tlie  steamer  to  the  stern  of  the 
raft  being  fully  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  rope  is  .short- 
ened as  the  l iver  luu  rows.  This  raft  breaks  up  into  its 
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oonipoiiciit  parts  ou  appi‘''a^)liiiig  a rapid,  and  eacli  draiu 
runs  tliG  rapid  on  its  own  account,  Mitli  a few  men  as  a 
crew.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  propelling  force 
of  the  nine  sails  on  a raft  like  ours  u as  e(iual  to  the 
whole  pulling  force  of  the  ^tug,  so  that  after  the  sails 
were  all  in  position  and  drawing  well,  we  began  to  make 
good  time.  It  was  now  decidedly  interesting,  and  wo 
watclied  the  huge  s(juares  of  canvas  swaying  about  and 
strainino  at  the  guv  ropes,  with  supreme  satisfaction. 
Presently,  however,  as  the  breeze  still  freshened,  Aim« 
the  old  foreman,  ordered  in  some  of  tl.e  sails  and  set  men 
at  work  making  everything  secure,  for  there  wa.s  ipiite  a 
sea  on  and  the  waves  were  making  the  timbers  dance  up 
and  down  to  windward  at  a great  rate  ; then,  to  oiu  soi 
row,  down  came  the  remaining  sails,  not  a immient  too  j 
soou~it  was  blowing  s':ronglv  s(ni-\\est,  am 

the  iiraoticed  eye  of  the  old  man  had  detected  that  we 
were  being  driven  rather  sideways  than  ahead  and  were 
in  danger  of  running  ashore.  It  requires  skilful  guidance 
to  pull  that  huge,  helpless  mass  of  timber  safely  through 
the  narrow  windings  of  the  channel.  Ilie  lieadwaj  t la 
a raft  acquires  under  certain  conditions  is  so  groat  that 

the  steamer  may  frequently  be  seen  to  pursue  a course 

almost  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  raft  in  order  to  pull 
the  lattei'’s  head  roiin.l.  Hut  after  we  hail  weathered  a 
rooky  point  there  was  more  shelter,  and  then,  curiously 
ciiougli,  the  wind  seemed  to  die  completely  ilowii.  Out 
came  the  sun  again,  and  off  we  went  in  the  skiff  to  inspect 
a camp,  whose  owners  seemed  to  be  all  sitting  on  the 
i-oeks  w itli  opera  glasses  taking  us  in.  We  sailed  close 
ill  shore  and  criticised  the  squatters,  the  majority  of 
whom  proved  to  be  “antiques.”  We  had  no  use  for 
tliem,  so  we  headed  for  Alexandria  Hay.  It  was  about 
Ibe  busiest  time  of  tlie  year  at  this  fashionable  summer 
resort-^-the  maminoth  hotels  were  full,  tlic  landing-stages 
crowded  with  jolly  little  steam  yachts,  and  the  w'hole 
place  spotted  over  witli  sleek-l-ooking  negroes  laughing 
mid  eliattering  away,  hapiiy  in  the  possession  of  a bright 
ii'iifonn  and  unliniited  watermelon.  We  invested  a small 
fortune  in  .soda  water,  ice  cream  and  oranges,  and  pnllei 
"lit  to  the  raft,  wliich  was  nearly  opposite.  Here  we 
found  Moses,  the  cook,  in  a great  state;  he  uas  afiaii 
shentleinens ” would  lie  late  for  tea  ! He  intniia 
i"  us  good  Krencli  as  wo  could  muster  that  it  would  lie  a 
Pi-eeions  cold  night  when  such  a phenomenon  oeciinei  , 
ull  of  wliicli  Moses  listened  with  the  profonndest  at- 
f«'ition.  The  expressions,  probably,  had  not  tlie  same 
in  Ins  miseralde  jargon,  hut  I am  confident  ho  fully 
""-leistood  the  general  drift  of  our  remarks.  After  tea 
file  banjo  was  jiroduccd,  tbu  quarter-deck  ilt.iiu.am 
u short  time  it  presented  a lively  scene.  Home  of  the. 
’>»«i  dance.l,  others  sang  plaintive  I'leneh  songs,  while 
1-e.st  gathered  ar.nind  and  kcqit  time  to  tlie  music 
"■itii  their  liig  boots.  It  was  like  a (Icrman  band  -one 


At  the  sound  of  the  “Marseillaise,”  “La  (daire  Foil' 
taiiie,”  or  any  of  their  well-known  melodies,  they  would 
all  join  in  with  the  words,  and  the  result  was,  even  to 
our  uncultured  ears,  truly  aT)])blling. 

{To  he  coiifhiur.'l.) 


^iddl 


and  six  liass  drums. 


'J’hey  are  wonderfully  fond 


J51A  oass  ui  uuia. 

'"f.''«isic,  tliese  fellows,  an.l  would  sit  listening,  literally 
eyes,  ear.s  and  inmitli,  to  the  commonest  little  jig. 


W 


ROBERT  ELSMERE. 

HAT  do  you  think  of  Robert  I'ilsmeie,  is  a question 
asked  so  often  that  a Imsy  man  iniist  try  to  give  a 
lirief  answer. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  skilfully  written  religirms  novels 
that  I have  ever  read  ; interesting,  too,  as  a delineation 
of  character  peeiiliar  to  the  niiieteentli  century,  and 
especially  to  Oxford  of  to-day.  lint  it  is  absurd  to  call  it 
an  epoch-making  book,  like  the  forcible-feeble  people  who 
air  German  plirases  to  prove  their  aequaintanee  with 
modern  tlionght.  iiie  writer  is  in  earnest  and  eager  to 
make  prosolyte.s.  rtlio  liclieves  that  “ the  thimes  whicli 
cannot  be  .shaken  ” in  Christianity  are  inilependent  of 
miracles,  and  tliat  the  liistoiic  facts  whieli  Christians 
have  always  lielievod  slionhl  not  he  identUied  with 
spiritual  triitlis.  That  is  the  fundainental  position  of  her 
school.  It  is  an  old  position,  and  one  for  which  tlieo- 
retically  iiiuch  can  he  said.  Historical  facts,  it  is  pointed 
out,  may  be  doubted  at  any  time.  They  can  always  be 
assailed  by  historical  methods.  Why,  tlien,  connect 
them  with  the  deejicst  convictions  of  the  .soul  V I can 
lieliove  in  God,  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  in 
immortality,  even  though  I cannot  believe  that  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead.  lo  uH  wliieli  wo  courteously  answer, 
you  can,  hut  the  world  cannot ; and  the  question  as  to 
whether  niiracle.s  did  or  did  not  happen  is  one  of  evi- 
dence. We  have  to  act  upon  evhienee  in  all  important 
matters  of  life,  and  why  not  in  tills  also  ? Yon  have  the 
riglit  to  point  out  that,  in  your  opinion,  tliere  is  not  siiifi- 
cicntpioof  for  Christianity  ; but  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
almost  every  one  wlio  has  fully  considered  it  is  satisfied, 
you  liave  hardly  tlie  right  to  assume  that  there  is  no 
proof,  and  to  dismiss  five  luindred  witnesses  and  more 
with  a wave  of  the  hand,  iliat  is  what  is  done  in  Roliert 
Klsinere.  TTie  learned  and  invincible  squire  is  a creature 
of  the  imagination.  “I  don’t  believe  there  aint  no  sich  a 
person  as  Mrs.  Harris,  said  Betsey  Prigg.  kSuch  unbe- 
lief “lambs  could  not  forget,  no,  nor  worms  forgive.” 
Bqually  nnforgivalile  must  be  the  man  who  doubts  the 
existence  of  sipiire  Wendover  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  who 
rejects  every  historical  fact  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  witli- 
ont  pretence  of  an  argument.  _ Rut  Mrs.  (lamp’s  wrath 
must  he  endured. 

In  tlie  case  of  supernatural  Cliristianity  there  are  so 
many  lines  of  evidence,  all  pointing  in  one  direction  and 
pressing  home  conviction  to  the  spirit  with  cumulative 
force,  that  it  would  take  a long  article  even  to  suni- 
niari/o  them.  H e have  documents  admittedly  written  to 
the  first  generation  of  Christians,  in  which  the  main  iacts 
are  stated  or  implied.  There  was  thus  no  time  for  the 
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siiecossive  evolution  of  <ill  the  stages  of  early  Clnistianity 
that  any  mythical  theory  must  presuppose.  This  one 
argument  is  as  conclusive  as  the  “no  powder,  your 
majesty,”  was  reason  sufficient  for  not  firing  the  expected 
salute.  We  have  the  Old  Testament  history  re<|uiring 
Christianity  for  its  fullihneut.  Christendom  is  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  only  civilization  that  lias  in  it  a hope  for 
humanity.  The  world’s  progiess  for  four  thousand  years 
has,  it  seems,  been  based  upon  fable,  truth  has  rested 
on  delusion.  How  many  will  believe  that 

It  is  no  woiuler  that  Mrs.  Ward  kills  her  liero  after 
she  has  created  him.  No  novelist  could  allow  such  a 
man  to  live.  What  message  after  all  had  poor  Robert 
for  his  followers  but  that  which  the  ordinary  Unitarian 
minister  has  preached  for  centuries  ? W hat  interest 
could  there  be  in  depicting  his  failures  and  ultimate 
heart-break  ? He  liail  to  die  soon.  So  will  tiie  book. 

fb  M.  Chant. 


THE  MEANDERINGS  OF  A SOPHISTICAL 
MATHEMATICIAN. 

a 4 ^ I equation  to  the  osculating  circle  would 

-L  then  be  homogeneous  if  ’ — hy,  in  thunder, 

do  I want  to  know  the  professor’s  idea  of  an  osculating 
circle  ? Why  should  it  be  homogeneous  ? and  ivhi/  sliould 
a fellow  have  to  stick  at  it  and  study  after  such  an  even- 
ing as  I have  had  ? Man!  It  was  grand  to-niglit ; we 
had  what  Pd  call  an  osculating  circle,  but  I was  the 
only  lucky  dog —ha  ! ha  ! — let’s  see — they  were  all  danc- 
ing and — and  I was  here  and  Sophie  was  there,  and  tlie 
mistletoe  was  there  and — and--  Hang  it  all  ! I swore 
I’d  put  my  mind  on  my  mathematics  and  do  it  I must. 

‘ A tangent  at  this  point  would  then  cut  the  x axis  at  a 
point  whose  distance  from  Q would  — depend  on’  — 
Wonder  if  that  coffee  will  over  come  out,  it  was  awful — 
I can’t  show  my  face  to  her  again,  x — x — What  was  it 
she  was  singing  ? ‘ I stood  on  the  bridge  by  ’ — no,  no— ‘ I 

stood  on’ — on  what  ? — ‘on  ’ — - ‘ I stood  on  the  moon  by’ — 

I wonder  if  slie’s  tliere  now  ?--I  s’pose  so— wonder  if  she’s 

thinking  of  me.  x — 0 is ! ! ! Wonder — wonder  if  I 

could  get  there,  too,  won  — der — won—  By  Thunder  ! 
I will,  I know  I can,  the  Prof,  told  us  so,”  and  springing 
fi’oin  my  chair  I climbed  over  the  table,  up  the  M'all,  and 
out  of  the  man-hole  in  tire  roof  of  a bouse  I had  been  in 
two  days  befor-e.  In  my  haste  I left  tiie  trap-door  open, 
rushed  along  the  ridge-pole,  tui-ned  a double  summer- 
sault onto  the  cliimney,  and  with  a mighty  s])ring  found 
myself  whirling  through  the  stilly  iiig’it  at  a velocity 
which  (as  I exultiugly  thought)  the  [irofessor  could  not 
possibly  have  calculated  in  tachs. 

This  HYI.S  exhiliratiiig — incompai-ably  grand— and  ury 
spirits  rose  with  almost  as  much  rapidity  as  myself,  for 
was  I not  off  for  tlie  moon  ? and  vSophie — Jhar  Sophie — 
I but  any  further  coiisidoratioiis  on  this  point  were 
quickly  overwhelmed  by  a moat  unearthly  yell  and  then 
a continuous  flood  of  execrations,  which  burst  upon  my 


ears,  transforming  me  into  a “ fretful  porpontiiic  ” in  no 
time,  in  spite  of  the  sleekit  appearance  whicli  my  rapid 
flight  was  giving  me.  I took  time  to  decide  that,  in. my 
position,  the  hori-iblc  noise  ought  to  be  unearthly,  and, 
being  somewhat  nerved  by  this  consideration,  I turned 
and  saw,  between  the  heels  of  my  No.  lO’s,  and  just  otf 
the  long  blue  streak  that  marked  my  flight — the  motley 
horde  of  demons  wliom  I had  l)een  figlitiug  all  day — 
mounted  curves  of  the  (band  vSecond  Order  armed  with 
axes  of  revolution  and  riding  hard  on  the  longest-legged 
Polygons  that  ever  mortal  saw.  Sines.  Cosines,  Tangents 
were  hurrying  over  each  other  in  their  mad  cliase,  swear- 
ing vengeance  on  me  ; a giant  Hypotenuse  with  powerful 
lungs  and  l>ad  teeth  led  the  throng,  and  was  rapidly  eat- 
ing up  the  space  that  lay  between  him  and  me,  and  the 
horrible  fate  that  thieateiiod  one  or  both.  He  was  com- 
ing on  at  ail  awful  swinging  gait  ; I tried  my  utmost  to 
remember  whetlier  it  was  the  same  over  whicli  I had  said 
good  iiiglit  to  Sophie,  but  could  not,  for  a most  peculiar 
cliill  was  sweeping  up  and  down  my  spinal  column,  and 
playing  a fantastic  devil’s-tattoo  on  it  and  my  feelings, 
I would  have  fainted  had  not  the  thouglit  struck  me  that 
perhaps  my  enemies  might  not  be  describing  the  same 
curves  as  I was  myself.  (,),iiiek  as  a flash  I pulled  out 
my  equatorial  telescope  and  a theodolite,  and  after  two 
hasty  observations  and  turning  up  a few  logarithms  in 
my  tables,  I found  to  niy  inexpressible  relief  thac  they 
were  describing  the  asymptote  of  the  liyperbola  which 
formed  my  path,  and  that  therefore  we  could  not  meet 
imtil  both  reached  infinity. 

I laughed  a liysterieal  laugh,  and  seizing  one  of  the 
conjugate  diameters  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  began  to  slide 
down  earthwards.  Again  I tried  to  calculate  my  accel- 
eration, but  had  forgotten  my  initial  velocity,  and  could 
only  imagine  my  speed  liy  the  ever-increasing  friction  on 
my  hands  and  my  new  Knglisli  tweeds.  Breathless  cind 
excited,  I was  tingling  all  over  at  the  tliought  of  tlio 
way  my  foot  would  jamb  in  tlie  angle  0 at  the  centre, 
when  the  current  of  my  thoughts  and  almt>st  of  my 
descent  was  turned  by  the  distant  but  terribly  distinct 
vision  of  a break  in  my  diameter  where  the  Professor’s 
finger  had  rubbed  the  chalk  off*  the  blackboard.  I had 
liarely  time  co  call  ins  attention  to  the  fact  and  have  the 
damage  repaired  before  I shot  over  the  spot,  and  catching 
my  foot  ill  tlie  carpet  fell  among  all  the  dancers,  carrying 
Sopliio  with  me,  and  a deep  sense  of  degradation  in  her 
eyes  as  well  as  mine.  The  professor  merely  smiled,  re- 
moved his  spectacles,  and  asked  me  to  prove  that  a 
cycloid  was  a curve  tiace<l  by  both  feet  in  succession  in 
the  waltz  as  well  as  in  the  ripple.  I ask'ul  for  tlie  chalk, 
but  he  said  he  had  broken  it  in  mending  my  ways  on  the 
journey  from  the  moon  ; liowever,  he  would  get  some 
Uiore,  and  the  good  fellow  in  spite  of  my  protestations 
was,  as  he  spoke,  disappearing  through  tlie  open  wimlow 
k la  Pegasus  with  the  aid  of  his  gown  ; I tried  to  seize 
it  and  follow  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  chalk  ; I suc- 
ceeded, but  our  weight  being  too  much  for  one  gown,  the 
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protes^ov  opiiuitl  tluvt  it  would  be  advi.^able  to  retiii'n  ; 
we  can-ied  tlie  motion  unanimously,  but  could  not  stop 
ourselves,  ami  accovdinyly  sailed  majestically  into  tlie 
branches  of  an  oaU  which  spread  itself  accommodatingly 
in  our  way.  Having  mutually  picked  ourselves  up,  and 
just  as  we  were  about  to  descend,  I noiicwl  a branch  of 
mistletoe  hanging  over  the  professor's  In  ad  ; this  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  and  the  Prof, 
in  one  embrace  I bestowed  on  the  li])s  of  the  latter  a kiss 
of  such  lingering  sweetness  long  drawn  out  that  he,  good  j 
man,  was  iiuite  overcome,  and  foi'thwith  Idcssed  me  with 
both  hands  anil  asked  me  what  I would  take.  I said  1 
was  strictly  temperance,  as  1 found  that  total  abstinence 
was  best  for  a mathematical  mind.  He  agreed  with  me 
once  more,  and  we  together  repaiied  to  his  room  to 
straighten  ourselves. 

While  the  Prof.,  who  was  somewhat  of  a dandy,  was 
combing  his  hair  with  a pair  of  comiiasses  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  replace  his  ileteriorated  collar  by  one  of 
my  e.xercises  for  ne.xt  Tuesday,  I followed  the  e.xample  of 
Dr.  Watt’s  busy  bee  and  improved  each  shining  hour  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  )irofessor  used  one  of  them  for  a ; 
looking-glass  ii.  preference  to  that  which  had  just  been 
reflecting  him  and  my  c.xercise.  ^Vheu  at  length  he  had 
smoothed  himself  down  to  his  satisfaction  and  the  height 
of  perfection,  he  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  introduce  me 
to  Miss  .Sophie  B.,  whom  he  had  seen  waiting  outside  as 
■we  came  in.  Needless  to  say  I consented,  with  mingleil 
feelings  of  self-complacency  and  delight  following  the 
good  old  soul  downstairs.  I had  some  diiliculty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  him,  as  the  force  of  gravity,  while  by  no 
means  influencing  his  visible  faculties,  was  nevertheless 
taking  him  at  a surprising  rate  down  the  banisters  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  ; I wuisn’t  going  to  be  beaten, 
no,  not  if  I knew'  it,  so  lifting  up  my  voice  in  a hiisty 
prayer  and  my  legs  into  the  air,  I began  to  descend  with 
a peculiar  gliding  motion  far  more  pleasant,  as  the  pio- 
fessor  said,  than  his  rather  frictional  descent  on  the  oak 


Itannisters.  We  bob-sleighed  along  in  this  way  for  sev- 
eral miles,  and  would  not  have  stopped  thon^  but  for  an 
unforeseen  occurrence  which  we  discovered  in  the  shajie 
of  a bend  in  the  bannisters.  The  Prof,  looked^ surp.ised, 
und  I noticed  that  he  took  liis  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a jiinch  of  simll.  I 
•sugge'sted  thi.s  to  him  aiiywmy,  and  he  followed  my 
advice.  Our  momentum  must  have  been  something  enor- 
'uous,  and  the  bend  was  but  a few  miles  further^  on. 
Something  1i;m1  to  he  done  ; I conM  hear  the  pool  I lo  . 
gasping  out,  “ If  it  were  done  then  when  'tis  done  ’twere 
"’cll  it  were  done  (piickly.'’  A low  murmuring  followed, 
and  then  “ I have  it,”  he  cried  : “If 

'ue  fiom  the  bauni.sters,  as  we  are  now  near  the  equator 
and  the  earth  is  going  round  at  25,000  miles  in  24  hours, 
We  will  stay  here  and  everything  else  w'ill  leave  us.  I 
had  not  thought  of  this  befoi  e,  but  immediately  saw'  the 
truth  of  the  remark.  I seized  him  (the  Prof. ) by  the 
leg  ; he  let  me  pull  him  off,  and,  as  he  finally  let  go,  we 


swung  oft'  w'estwards,  leaving  the  fast  receding  stair  case 
on  its  eartluvard  path.  The  professor  experienced  some 
inconvenience  from  his  inverted  position,  but  as  I had 
not  strength  to  turn  him  right  side  up,  and  as  he  said  he 
could  stand  it  or  hang  it  for  some  time,  I contented  my- 
self and  him  by  hanging  on  to  his  leg  with  the  pertinacity 
of  an  Kuglish  bull  dog. 

Meanwhile,  things  terrestial  were  whirling  eastward  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  Prof,  s head,  and,  in  fact,  my 
own  coat-tails  had.  just  caught  the  weathercock  on  the 
church  spire  of  a now'  distant  village,  and  given  it  such  a 
turn  as  would,  no  doubt,  next  morning  increase  its  al- 
ready W'ell  earned  reputation  for  lying  duplicity. 

I might  have  philosophized  a little  but  for  a remark 
from  the  jn-ofessor  to  the  effect  that  his  head  felt  very 
heavy  ; this  interrupted  my  train  of  thought  as  effec- 
tually as  an  open  switch,  and  I hastened  to  assure  the 
deluded  man  that  I was  very  much  surpiised,  as  I had 
always  supposed  that  my  own  head  w'as  csnsiderably 
more  ponderable  than  his.  My  surprise  was  somew'hat 
increased  by  the  discovery  that  the  combined  wei'dit  of 
our  two  heads  w'as  too  much  for  \is  to  remain  “ in"  statu 
quo,”  and  that  wo  would  in  two  or  three  seconds  strike 
bottom  if  nothing  else. 

As  we  swiftly  drew  near  the  earth,  with  charactenstic 
foresight  I seized  the  Prof,  louiid  the  waist  and  let  him 
lead  the  way  in  our  slanting  rush  : I lieU  my  h,-eath  • 
so  dill  the  Prof.,  until  with  a mighty  jerk  it  was  all  forced' 
out  of  him  as  he  expanded  laterally  between  me  and  a 
flying  telegraph  post. 

We  heaved  two  sighs  of  relief,  one  apiece,  and  1 asked 
him  what  I could  do  for  him. 

“ Bring  me  another  cup  of  coffee,”  he  replied,  with 
astonishing  coolness.  I complied  with  his  request  with 
as  much  grace,  ease,  modesty  and  satisfaction  as  possible, 
but  inadvertently  stepped  on  Mr.  P.’s  toe  and  upset  all 
the  coffee  on  .Sophie’s  dress,  causing  a great  commotion 
in  the  supper  room  and  scarcely  less  in  my  own  mind.  I 
began  to  mumble  apologies  and  mop  up  the  coffee  with 
the  professor’s  gown,  which  I fortunately  had  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  bring  with  me  from  the  oak  tree 
“ That  was  a good  illustration  ot  Newton’s  Second 
Daw  of  Motion,”  whisjicred  the  irrepressible  Prof,  into 
my  ear.  “ Hang  mathematics,”  I cried  in  direst  agony  ; 

“ can’t  they  leave  me  alone  for  once  ? I'll  do  anythin^,’ 
go  anywhere,  to  plus  or  minus  infinity  if  only  you  wUl 
let^”  “Well,  go  to  infinity  ! ” he  screamed,  and  seiz- 
ing me  neck  and  crop  flung  me  through  the  window, 
glass  and  all,  and  once  more  I was  launching  forth 
through  the  circumambient  fluency  of  the  spacial  night. 

I struck  infinity  in  about  ten  and  a half  seconds,  as  I 
noticed  by  the  motion  of  the  Pleiades  relatively  to  the 
church  spire,  allowing  for  the  aberration  due  to  my  own 
motion.  Well  I knew  the  place  when  I got  there  ■ all 
the  linos  and  curves  which  the  Prof,  could  not  with  due 
respect  to  his  science  keep  on  his  blackboard  had,  as  ho 
said,  come  out  and  .met  here.  1 climbed  several  barb- 
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wive  fences  of  piivallel  lines  which  met  a little  to  my  j 
I’ight,  umt  was  (hxlgiug  the  X’s  ami  ^ ’s  whicii  were  dis-  j 
appearing  oil'  the  blaekhoarils  of  the  old  world,  when  the  j 
same  hlood-eurdling  yell  tliat  had  given  im;  such  a scare  i 
before,  once  more  broke  the  eompaiativo  silence  formed  j 
by  the  mere  whiz/ing  of  tlie  retiring  infinities.  My  j 
heart  leaped  into  my  throat  ainl  the  thoiignt  into  my  | 
mind  that  tixe  savage  crew  who  followed  me  tlirougli  the  ! 
man-liole  of  our  neighbor's  house  were  coming  out  on  the  i 
asymptote  of  my  unfinished  hyperbola,  wild  and  furious  | 
at  not  meeting  it,  end,  although  a litth^  abashed  at  break-  j 
ing  a fumlauumtal  rule,  yet  still  eager  to  ditlerentiate  me  ' 
into  as  many  inerements  as  I ever  iiad  found  in  them.  | 
What  was  I to  do  ? “ The  Leinuiscate  of  Bernouilii  is  j 

not  here,  a.s  he  is  a closed  curve,  ’ I thought.  “ 1>ut,  | 
thank  Heaven,  the  witch  of  Agnesi  meets  the  \ axis  | 

somewhere  round  -where— sure  enough  there  she  is.  ' I | 

ran  to  her  for  all  I was  worth  from  the  now  fast  following  | 
iierd,  and  falling  on  my  knees  hesonght  hei-  aid.  She  I 
smiled,  and  with  one  wave  of  her  wooden  leg  sent  the  j 
mad  thi’ong  of  imfortimate  fools  hack  to  earth,  leaving 
me  safe  and  satisfied,  save  for  a fear  tliat  the  Prof,  would 
kill  me  for  allowing  an  asymjitote  to  return  after  it  liad 
been  placed  in  his  waste-lia.sket — infinity.  Kissing  the 
witch,  I seized  lier  hand  again  and  oom}tleted  my  thanks 
and  apolog  es  for  spilling  tlie  eofree  on  her  dress,  begging  | 
her  not  to  tiiink  of  me  as  a lioor,  but  as  lier  own  -lear — 
darling— delightful — hubby  and — and  “ hat  s that  ! ! ! ’ 
Hang  it  all,  I’ve  upset  my  lamp,  and  1 11  swear  T heard — 
Wonder  if  I was  dreaming  ? I 
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THE  STAGE  AND  SOCIETY. 

SOME  tiioughts  are  suggested  hy  the  rapidly  gi-owing  ' 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  world  for  the  art  and  | 
artists  of  the  stage.  Not  so  many  yeai's  ago,  social  laws  j 
proscribed  the  followers  of  the  theatiical  calling  in  most 
olFensive  and  eontemptiious  terms.  In  tliese  presentdays 
there  is  no  social  eminence  to  wliich  the  serious  and 
earnest  aitist  of  the  stage  may  not  mount,  no  circle  so 
exclusive  that  its  gates  may  not  be  passed  by  tiie  player  j 
wlio  shall  prove  personally  worthy.  ' 

Deserihed  in  the  ohl  Engliidi  statutes  as  vagiihouds,  ’ 
“ s\ich  as  wake  on  the  niglit  and  sleep  on  the  day,  ainl 
hunt  customable  tavauus  an<l  ale-houses,  and  louts  ahoiit,  ' 
and  no  man  wot  from  whence  tl  ey  came,  nor  whitlier  ' 
they  go,”  the  dramatic  artist  of  to-day  finds  every  door  | 
open  and  every  hand  strctclied  out  in  welcome.  i 

What  are  tlie  moving  causes  of  this  lifting  up  of  the  ' 
theatre  and  its  follcwers  ? Arc  they  to  he  di.seovered  in 
the  devotion  of  players  to  the  development  and  dignifiea- 
1 m o t leii  art,  or  in  the  siipj)osititious  exaltation  of 
le  s age  >y  society  personages  who  have  persuaded  1 


themselves  that,  in  becoming  associated  with  the  diama, 
they  are  assisting  in  its  “ elevation  ” ? 

I think  that  any  serious  eonsideratiou  of  this  advance- 
ment of  tlie  profession  of  acting  must  iiring  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  been  occasioned  purely  liy  the  care  and  thought 
and  increasing  power  of  the  actors  themselves.  No  bar- 
rier can  stand  forever  liefore  the  progress  of  honest 
endeavour.  It  is  only  by  the  constant  toil  which  pro- 
duces development  that  any  of  the  arts  has  gone  forward, 
and  this  applies  with  partieiilar  force  to  the  dramatic 
art,  u’lncli,  lieiug  a combination  of  all  the  others,  is  the 
most  ditlieidt  and  coiipirehonsive. 

It  would  be  a destructive  blow  to  the  existence  of  sncli 
a thing  as  dramatic  art  if  a social  leader,  equipped  with 
a pleasing  personality,  a degree  of  drawing-room  grace 
and  ten  lessons  in  elocution,  were  to  gain,  as  an  actress, 
tlie  approval  of  thoughtful  observers.  I do  not  say  that 
a society  leader  may  not  become  a dramatic  artist.  But 
her  ]>rogress  must  be  accomplished  hy  the  same  methods 
and  labors  and  experiences  as  those  which  mark  tlie  ad- 
vancemeut  «)f  tlie  liumblest  beginner  in  the  ranks. 

To  most  of  those  who  move  from  tlie  private  mansion 
to  the  stage,  acting  seems  an  easy  accomplishment,  and 
the:itrical  triumphs  appear  the  simple  rewards  of  trivial 
labors.  Thus  your  society  amateur,  witli  her  few  lessons 
and  her  parlor  graces — which  are  liy  no  means  stage 
graces — starts  serenely  in  at  tlie  top,  expecting  to  see 
herself  instantly  recognized  as  a dramatic  art’st.  Some- 
times she  tiiids  in  notoriety  a balm  for  the  abrasion  of 
her  expectations.  But,  more  generally,  she  feels  that  the 
actors,  the  newspapers  and  the  general  eommunity,  have 
entered  into  a dark  conspiracy  to  thwart  her  ambitions 
and  rob  the  drama  of  one  of  its  most  shining  lights. 
There  should  be  no  room  on  the  stage  for  any  man  or 
woman  who  is  not  willing  to  study  and  work  unceasingly 
not  only  for  individual  triumph,  hut  also  for  the  growtli 
and  luiiior  of  the  art  of  acting.  Sueli  iiersons  do  not 
ornament  the  stage  any  more  than  they  comprehend  its 
mission  or  measnre  its  worth.  Far  from  elevating  the 
dramatic  art,  tliey  retard  its  progress  and  bring  upon  it 
the  reproach  of  purposeless  frivolity. 

The  task  of  the  dramatic  artist  is  not  of  a trilling 
natui-c.  It  is  tlie  ]mrpose  of  the  player  to  not  merely 
impersonate  the  creations  of  poetic  genius,  Imt  to  illumi* 
nate  them  to  make  a picture  of  the  draivuitist’a  fancy. 
Sendpture,  yiainting,  music  and  potdry  are  all  reipiire- 
ments  of  the  dramatic  artist  who  has  tlie  highest  asjiira- 
tions.  The  temperament  must  be  more  or  less  charged 
wit  h melody,  and  tlicrc;  must  be  not  only  sumo  knowledge' 
of  the  arts  hut  a direct  syiipiathetie  feeling  for  all  of 
them.  The  true  dramatic  artist  must  be  upon  a mental 
and  sympatlietie  level  Avith  the  maker  of  the  eliaraeter  he 
or  she  is  to  pei  form,  oj-  the  eliaracteriz!ition  ceases  to 
possess  importance  as  a contribution  to  the  art  products 
of  tlie  lime. 

A ditlicnlty  of  the  jdayers’  jiosition  is  that  when  wc 
have  once  made  our  yiietnro  it  must  remain  as  it  is. 
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ciiniiot  draw  a pea  tlirougli  a phrase  that  proves,  upon 
examination,  to  have  heen  l)a(Uy  chosen,  and  we  cannot 
paint  out  a bleinisli  upon  our  canvas,  retouching  the  spot 
at  our  leisure.  When  the  portraiture  once  takes  form,  it 
is  instantly  judged  for  what  it  is  worth,  not  what  it  may 
1-ieeonie  by  revision.  The  dramatic  artist  is  thus  placed 
at  a disadvantage  as  co.niiarcd  witli  the  workers  in  other 
lines  of  ait. 

It  is  a great  part  of  our  mission  to  seek  out  the  utmost 
'Iramatic  possibilities  of  compositions  that  have  been 
framed  for  the  stage  and  bring  them  to  tlie  light.  W e 
can  hardly  expect  to  accomplish  this  task  with^  success 
until  we  have,  by  long  study  and  experience,  trained  our 
natural  (pialities  to  a knowledge  of  what  dramatic  eltects 
really  are,  and  a jiower  to  bring  tliem  cut.  ^ 

Let  me  eliooso,  for  an  example,  the  W intei  s 
^Vhell  I was  preparing  for  its  presentation  in  London 
many  close  readers  of  Sliakcspcaie  were  considerably 
move  than  doubtful  of  the  result.  Professor  Max  . n ei 
said  to  me  one  day  : “I  .lo  not  see  what  can  he  inado  ot 
this  work.  Viewed  from  the  dramatic  standpoint  re- 
gard it  as  not  only  the  least  valuable  of  Shakespeare  s 
plays,  but  as  being  almost  wholly  worthless. 

“ You  must  go  and  sec  it,’  I replied. 

“ I shall  do  so.’-  lie  contimied,  “ and  if  yon  can  coii- 
cinee  me  that  the  ‘ Winter’s  Tale  ’ is  worth  the  labor  am 
expense  you  are  bestowing  upon  it,  1 shall  admit  that 
Was  completely  in  error.'' 

He  did  see  the  production,  and  he  very  heartily  ad- 
mitteil  that  he  ha,d  been  coiiipietely  deceived  as  to  its 
value  for  dramatic  purposes.  Thus,  1 hold,  tliat  tlie 
‘Iramatic  artist,  liy  tlm  sustained  anil  tireless  exercise  of 
•'is  or  her  art,  may  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the 
student,  wlio,  without  Itiiowledge  of  the  stage,  must 
f'-equeiitly  lose  sight  of  the  best  qualities  of  drainatie 


poetry.  . 

'The  “ Winter’s  Tale,”  contrary  to  the.  expectation  o 
i-eadcrs,  has  proved  to  he,  not  only  interesting  in  a 
literary  sense,  but  highly  ilraiiiatic  in  its  .iction, 
‘n'lch  more  than  usually  rich  in  episode.  It  was  m tlins 
last  (jiiality  tliat  the  play  was  most  generally  t ioii„  i 
•'e  utterly  delieient.  and‘tlie  i.isiglit  of  stage  ^ experience, 
t'-aiuing  and  study  was  required  to  make  it  apparen  .. 

'i'lie  discovery  of  all  the  purely  dramatic  eflcccs  iii  any 
given  Work  is  not  possible  to  the  student  who  is  no 
f'^'uiliar  with  the  art  of  acting  in  its  best  sense.  ImEed, 
«'<'  author  himself  is  freipieiitly  ignorant  of  the  eomplote 
Tussihilities  of  his  play.  It  is  only  the  dramatic  aitist 
‘'an  fully  enlighten  him,  and  by  this  eiilighteiiine.it 

^«««t  him  to  the  creation  of  still  greater  elleets. 

instance  illustrating  the  powei  . 

'"■tist  to  suggest  and  bring  out  the  meanings  of  the  author 
''■•“"■e  they  have  not  heen  apparent  to  the  readoi  m 
was  made  known  in  the  Mounet-Sully  produc- 
“I  “Hamlet”  at  the  Tln'atre  Traiioaise.  It  was 
most  wonderful  prodnetion  of  Shakespeare  ever 
'“''"'-u,  not  merely  from  the  stamllioi.'t  <>f  apE»‘>"'-  a»‘l 


outlay,  hilt  as  viewed  from  the  point  of  reali.stie  .smc.ms- 
tiveiiess.  All  Paris  went  to  see  it,  an,l  a great  many 
people  made  the  journey  from  London  for  the  express 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  revival.  ] eonbis.s  to  havino 
followed  it,  ivith  eager  interest,  no  le.ss  than  eight  time.s 
Keferenee  to  a single  event  in  tlie  iepre.seiitation  will 
confer  an  idea  of  the  i-cniarkalih!  skill  shown  in  coin  ey- 
ing  the  illusion  inteiuled  by  tlie  author.  In  the  lirst 
place,  the  curtain  went  up  on  a scene  in  which  there  was 
ail  atmospheric  effect  so  skillfully  devised  as  to  suggest 
most  vi\'idly  the  hliic-eold  of  a winter  night  in  Denmark. 
l‘'orsome  moments  there  was  silence  on  the  stage,  which 
was  deserted.  Then  there  was  heard  in  the  distance  the 
clanking  sound  of  a man  in  armor,  q'lie  .sound  approach- 
ed nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  a guard  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  Ijeatiiig  his  hands  ami  blowing  bis  warm 
breath  upon  Ids  fingers,  in  an  apparent  endea,vour  to  re- 
store his  cireulatioii.  He  crossed  the  stage  without  a 
word  and  disappeared.  He  could  be  heard  rei'ciliiig  in 
the  distance,  aii.l  finally  came  in  sight  again  at  the  hack 
of  the  sfage. 

All  tills  was  done  before  a word  was  spoken,  and  it 
was  intended  to  show  just  what  kind  of  a night  it  wa.s. 
In  this  the  action  was  extremely  successful.  It  brongdit 
out,  jiictorially,  the  poet  s briclly-desei  ihed  eonditious 
surnmndiiig  the  opening  of  ids  play,  'rheie  .night  be 
recalled  a luimber  of  similar  ell'cets  wiiieli  were  brought 
out  ill  this  same  representation,  but  tliis  single  ineident 
will  serve  to  show  the  value  of  the  drainatie  artist's  iii- 
sicdit  as  a li.elp  to  making  clear  the  author's  design,  no 
matter  how  lightly  it  '"".V  have  been  touched  liy  tlie 
writer. 

The  knowledge  that  makes  possible  this  detection  of 
nieaniiigs,  soinetiines  written  between  the  lines,  eoines 
through  the  training  of  the  dramatic  instinct  that  is  the 
substructure  upon  which  the  actor  Imilds  his  art.  But, 
ill  the  building,  there  is  untold  endeavour,  and  often 
hitter  disapiioiiitnieiit.  Tiicrc  is  notliing  uhont  tlie  pro- 
gress of  a dramatie  artist  that  is  at  all  in  tlie  line  of  care- 
lessness and  ease.  Kvery  step  carries  one  into  more  dilii- 
eiilt  paths,  and  an  accidental  triunipli  is  rohhed  of  half 
its  pleasure. 

Tlie.se,  at  first  sight  trivial  elaborations,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  go  to  show  that  the  merest  trillcs  in  draina- 
tic  art  are  wortli  the  labor  involved  in  their  acipiiremeut. 
And  it  is  only  tin  ongli  long  and  earnest  effort,  careful 
training,  lofty  thought  and  deteriidiied  purpose,  that  the 
player  of  to-day  has  been  raised  from  the  shadow  of  the 
past,  and  finds  himself  no  longer  a vagabond,  but  a re- 
cognized aitist,  to  whom  the  world  is  open. 

The  possibilities  of  the  art  are  boundless  to  those  ndio 
apiiroacli  it  with  the  proper  motives,  spurred  by  a fitting 
instinct.  Such  votaries  may  be  of  high  or  low  degree. 
That  matters  notliing.  But  the  person  who  steps  upon 
the  stage,  from  palace  or  hovel,  in  pursuit  of  notoriety  or 
uiieariied  gain,  has  no  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  drama- 
tie  profession.  Mary  Andekso.v. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Qneeu’r  Co/leije  Jonrnat. 

Dk.ar  Sik,  — I liave  long  held  it  an  article  of  faitli, 
tliat,  when  we  have  anything  to  say,  it  is  Ijetter  to 
say  it.  For  though  tiie  matter  lie  indilleient,  if  it  l)e 
well  e.\pri‘s.se<l  it  will  not  all  fall  upon  stony  ground,  and 
if  “ the  vein  bo  good  the  world  will  find  it  after  many 
days,”  tliough  the  .style  he  not  no[it  nor  the  expressions 
by  any  means  the  most  choice,  ft  is  with  this  conviction 
tliat  I desire  to  communicate  with  you  upon  a subject  to 
which  I have  given  much  of  my  attention,  and  concerning 
which  I can  k^ep  silent  no  longer. 

I have  chosen  the  form  of  a letter  because  I think  the 
“Dear  Sir”  at  the  beginning  and  the  avowal  of  friendship 
at  the  close  give  a brotherly  tone  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, which,  perhaps,  an  editorial  could  not  so  easily 
assume.  I have,  like  many  others,  been  a goodly  number 
of  years  round  this  university,  and  though  my  course  has 
been  marked  by  a tinge  of  obscurity,  yet  I liave  been 
in  the  inner  court  often  enough  to  know  the  "spirit 
which  underlies  all  our  seeming  and  acting.  The  result 
of  these  disclosures  has  had,  I suppose,  the  same  ell'ect 
upon  me  as  is  usual  with  other  mortals.  I found  so 
many  things  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  all  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  so  many  things  which  cost  me  as 
much  misgiving  to  record  them  now  as  it  did  to  believe 
tliem  when  they  were  first  presented  to  me,  that  f can 
only  do  so  now  because  I thiidc  the  feeling  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  o ir  college  live.s  should  find  expression  in 
our  JoUR.x.tL. 

When  I say  that  the  facts  which  I observed  were  moi-e 
directly  connected  with  the  comse  religious  feeling  is 
taking  rouml  our  university',  I cannot  but  anticipate  the 
indignation  roused  at  once  by  readers  who  ma,y  chan'e 
mo  with  tlic  bigotiy  as.sociated  with  denominationalism, 
the  indili’erence  which  belongs  to  the  unconverted,  or, 
perhaj)3,  the  unqualified  opposition  of  the  determined 
and  much-abused  sceptic,  liut  I would  not  have  you 
class  mu  with  any  one  of  these.  A person  may  very  well 
conceive  of  himself  as  one  among  an  innumetal'h;  host  of 
church  members,  and  his  church  as  one  among  many 
others  which  aim  at  a perfect  copy  of  the  true  church, 
without  claiming  any  monopoly  in  heaven.  And  though 
my  tyrannous  heart  has  been  the  fountain  of  many  “ im- 
numzled  thoughts,”  yet,  by  those  who  know  me  best,  my 
opinions  are  so  far  removed  from  what  wo  usually  call 
sceptical  that  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  re-afilrm 
tlie  statoDieiit  here. 

Understand  me  then,  Mr.  Kditor,  as  one  who,  though 
he  may  have  been  confronted  with  a most  glaring  error, 
was  yet  grieved  at  its  existence  rather  than  roused 
against  those  with  whom  it  originated.  Living  on  in  my 
secluded  way,  I have  kept  free  from  the  bittetnes.s  of 
actions  ; and,  like  the  wise  fool  of  the  old  play,  “I  have 


! always  been  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter.”  We  cannot  mis- 
understand each  other  now,  so  I ina\'  as  well  beifiii  at 
once  and  give  you  some  of  the  ob.servations  which  I have 
been  occupied  with  lately. 

I have  noticcil  that  a wedge,  such  as  political  econo- 
mists of  the  present  day  make  much  talk  about,  has  been 
ilriven  through  the  society  of  students  in  our  university. 
Though  I am  not  without  my  opinions,  yet  I maintain  a 
studious  silence  here  as  to  the  force  behind  the  wedge, 
and  as  to  what  class  of  students  are  forced  to  the  top 
and  w'hat  others  are  forced  to  the  bottom.  \Ve  n'ill  not 
iliscuss  this  here.  The  point  I wish  to  make  is  this.  The 
wedge  makes,  of  course,  a two-fold  division,  one  party 
claiming  to  be  the  representatives  of  religion  in  the  uni- 
versity, the  other  party  being  as  loud  in  their  protesta- 
tions against  any  such  mode  of  life.  And  I have  found 
that  the  wedge  has  been  driven  with  such  assiduity  that 
the  faces  of  those  who  have  been  crowded  into  religious 
corners  are  so  pale  and  wry  and  iiiinatural  that  those 
who  have  been  jammed  into  contrary  beliefs  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  swearing  at  them,  and  in  some  cases  have 
actually  been  found  to  do  so.  Though  there  is  an  under- 
stood declaration  of  war  between  the  individuals  with 
the  wry  faces  and  those  whose  faces  assume  a more 
defiant  expression,  yet  one  might  think  that  the  common 
interest  college  life  atlbrils  would  tend  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  in  the  turbulenoe  attending  A.M.S.  affairs, 
and  in  society  outside  of  the  university',  the  unholy  war 
now  goes  on,  one  side  fortified  by  its  sanctity,  the  other 
by  an  indifference  which  is  quite  as  striking.  And  when 
the  members  of  each  party  proceed  to  define  each  other 
by  the  epithets  with  which  persons  become  fluent  on  such 
occasions,  the  climax  is  claimcil  t'>  be  reached  when  one 
calls  the  other  aY..M.C.A.  young  man,  and  the  other, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  saying  in  that  peculiar  tone  ordy  the 
zealous  can  assume,  “ you’re  a man  of  sin  !” 

On  examining  a little  closer  I was  stiaick  with  a phe- 
nomenon which  had  escaped  my  observation  before,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  to  he  truer  evety'  time  I compared 
it  with  the  facts  before  me.  It  was  this.  The  \'arious 
types  of  Christianity  round  our  university  1 found,  with 
a few  royal  exceptions,  to  be  tletermined  by  proximity  to 
the  wedge.  Those  who  were  closest  to  it,  and,  conse- 
(juently,  where  the  most  violent  action  was  going  on, 
were  frightfully  disfiguied,  having  to  obey  st'veral 
laws  of  motion  at  once  ; and  though  I could  detect  no 
fractures,  yet  there  were  so  many  wrenclnjs  made  that 
faces  which  once  beamed  with  hope  and  life  present  a 
terrible  appearance  now  of  emaciation  and  abuse.  The 
individuals  disfigured  as  I have  represented  hero  were 
characterized  by  the  most  distorted  views  on  all  subjects. 
The  most  splendid  conceptions  they  have  so  perverted 
and  mispla'jod  tliat  one  might  often  wonder  why  their 
characters  present  so  many  noble  traits  were  ho  not  at 
the  same  time  aware  that  no  matter  how  much  a truth 
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lus  been  torn  ami  twisted  it  is  tnitli  still.  Tliis  is  the 
first  type  which  1 had  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing.  The 
second,  though  considerably  coneealctl,  may  be  traced 
with  equal  facility.  1 observed  that  there  were  a large 
numlier  of  persons  who,  tliongh  in  a le.ss  dangerous  posi- 
tion than  tliose  with  the  distorte<l  faces,  were  yet  sub- 
jected to  such  a severe  pressure  as  the  wedge  tightened 
that  their  faces,  instead  of  being  bruised  in  any  manner 
whatever,  were  pressed  out  to  twice  their  normal  le.igth. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  what  is  usually  termed 
“ long-faced  Christianity.”  Tlie  individuals  of  this  type, 

I found,  take  the  most  solemn  view  of  life  it  is  posmidc 
to  conceive.  Being  very  early  impi'essed  with  tlie  idea 
that  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  lies  ui  the  entire 
separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  spheies,  Biey 
liave  long  ago  renounced  the  pleasures  th.it  sometimes 
cheer  us  in  this  vale  of  tears,  and  with  tiieii  eyes  so  Hi  miy  j 
set  upon  the  future  that  tliey  are  almost  blimled  to  the 
present,  they  wander  about 

“Like  strange  souls  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.” 

I observed  further  that  this  class  had  a baneful  iritiuenee 
touiul  the  university,  particularly  on  persons  whose  faces 
had  not  been  stretched  to  such  extraordinary  length  as 
their  own,  ami  that  often  when  they  thought  they  were 
'h'ing  the  most  good  they  were  really  doing  a great  deal 
ef  harm.  Many  of  our  fresliinen  who  on  entering  college 
aim  at  identifying  themselves  with  the  iiigliest  objects 
and  at  equipping^  themselves  for  a calling  they  cannot 
afford  to  disgrace,  are  at  first  struck  by  the  uumher  of 
these  per.soiis  with  the  long  faces  ; and  misleil  by  the 
hlea  that  these  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  ohris- 
thm  spirit,  the  magical  effect  of  imitation  soon  begins  to 
Work,  ami  it  is  not  long  before  they  have  .faces  almost  as 
^ong  as  their  illustrious  pi'ototypes. 

Thr.mgli  their  limitation  of  the  Christiaii  life  to  the 
avowal  of  faith  at  a i.rayer  meeting,  to  id.mtification  with 
s»'ue  mission  baud,  or  to  a denial  of  all  maimer  of  think- 
hfg  which  a strict  interpretation  of  our  cateehism  vvou  i 
fofhid,  they  liave,  I tlii.ik,  lost  the  real  os.sei.ee  of  that 
spirit  which  flows  through  all  our  ileed's  and  makes  them 
Pote,  and  have  acquired  a wrong  conception  of  i>oi  w lo 
‘nanifests  himself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

a wave  of  U)th  century  thought  has  w.isiet  a*]:) 
them  tliey  have  I>eateu  it  back,  ami  iu  opeii  i ^ 
to  a monster  they  call  reason  they  are  pursuing  in 
«‘eir  peculiar  way  the  ].atli  of  life.  The  suggestive  and 
‘'""oyiug  questions  that  often  arise  in  the  soul  they 
‘fnswer  by  a wave  of  the  hand,  and  they  treat  them  on  all  ] 
l^voasions  as  “ wiles  of  the  ilevil.”  Struggling  on  m a ' 
'’fv  whieli  is  only  half  as  full  as  it  should  be,  they  ate  . 
'^either  identifying  tlicmsolves  with  the  good  pait  o t iis 
'^'^'ftury’s  scepticism  nor  are  they  fortifying  themselves  | 
‘‘gainst  the  evils  wliieh  are  e.miieeted  with  it. 

I liave  dwelt  rather  long  in  delineating  the  second  i 
‘yPv-  1 will  „„w  go  on  to  an  outline  of  the  thiril  type,  t 
"'>“vli  I found  comparatively  difficult  to  decipher,  as  ti.e  I 1 


persons  representing  it  were  soattcred  here  and  there,  and 
their  crowning  charcaoteristie  couli!  not  lie  distin./uished 
by  a superficial  observation. 

These  individuals  were  furtlier  removed  from  the 
wedge  tliaii  those  in  either  of  the  other  two  classes,  and 
though  they  were  neither  maimeil,  like  those  in  the'  first 
class,  nor  squeezed,  like  those  in  the  second,  yet  in  tlie 
continual  jostling  that  was  kept  up  tliey  were  not  free 
from  the  disabilities  of  either,  and  like  men  who  have 
lo.st  tlieir  bearings  ami  have  been  surprised  at  iineertaiii 
times  by  the  rude  shocks  chance  sometimes  doles  out  to 
us,  they  move  about  with  a look  of  ahjeetiiess  on  their 
faces,  foretelling  the  most  direful  disasters  ami  keeping 
u])  a continual  process  of  groaning.  Those  who  belomr  to 
this  class  it  need  not  ho  told,  though  they  have  a splendid 
appreciation  of  tlie  noblest  truths,  are  yet  enfoeliled 
greatly  by  the  possimi.stio  tone  characterizing  all  their 
efforts,  and  their  tendency  to  magnify  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents of  life. 

Blit  I have  said  much  more  than  1 intended,  ami  must 
not  spoil  my  chances  of  saying  wliat  1 would  like  to  say 
again.  Let  no  one  imagine,  Mr.  Kditor,  that  I am  at 
war  witli  tlic  persons  whose  mode  of  life  I have  under- 
taken to  describe  here.  There  is  a possibility  of  heating 
a furnace  which  might  singe  myself,  and  besides  a criti- 
cism of  the  processes  eonneeted  with  a system  does  not 
necessarily  point  to  an  anmhilation  of  the  system  itself, 
for  does  not  the  old  proverb  run  : 

“ Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind.” 

I have  chosen  the  iioni-(U-plame  of  one  who  has  long 
siuje  became  famous,  amt  who,  when  ho  was  a student 
like  the  rest  of  us,  ami  brightened  the  Joukn  au  of  old 
days  by  his  quaint  humor  ami  excellent  observations,  did 
not  deem  it  an  unworthy  thing  to  suhseribe  liimself 

Prowi.kk. 


CELEBRITIES  OF  ’89. 

No.  2. 

IT  is  generally  ooneeded  that  there  is  no  more  poweiful 
descriptive  agent  than  contrast.  If  we  wish  to  con- 
vey to  others  an  adequate  iilea  of  an  object  which,  by 
reason  of  its  appearance  or  magnitude,  baffles  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  desci iption,  we  appeal,  as  the  last  aiui 
iiifallililo  resource,  to  a eomparisou  of  the  object  in  ques- 
tion with  other  objects  with  which  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar  ami  thus  arrive  at  some  (lelinite  idea.  Witli 
tills  principle  we  heartily  agree,  and,  in  punsiianee  thereof, 
present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  a youth  between 
whom  and  the  subject  of  our  previous  sketch  there  exists 
a contrast  no  less  distinctly  marked  than  that  of  light 
and  darkness.  No.  2,  instead  of  soaring  into  the  atmo.s- 
phere,  a trackless  wilderness  of  legs,  arms  and  shoulder- 
blades,  is  eomparatively  short.  He  is  slimt  and  yet  not, 
as  we  WMuhl  naturally  expect,  fat.  A luxuriant  mous- 
tuclie,  however,  amply  coinpcnsate.s  for  his  lack  of  inches. 
No.  2 is  essentially  one  of  the  “boys.”  He  scorns  tlie 
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M.  A.  (save  when  a supply  of  cake  at  tlie  Ficsli- 
ineu  ieeejjtiou  is  fortheoining),  ami  coiisidei-s  that  tl]e 
mail  will)  would  sooner  liold  a liymn  book  tlian  four  aces 
is  past  Imnian  aid.  He  lioavds  at  a fashioualdc  down- 
town resort,  and  with  a few'  congenial  sjiirits  manages  to 
put  away  the  time  that  to  some  vanishes  so  ipiickly. 
Like  No,  I he  is  not  an  athlete,  and  w'e  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  him  even  essaying  the  droji-kiek  or 
Indian  clubs.  But  let  no  hilarious  I’reshman  presume  to 
taunt  liim  with  his  want  of  prowess  ; vengeance  swift 
and  terrible  will  he  straightway  meted  out  to  the  ill- 
starred  noviee,  and  ’twere  better  tluit  a mill  stone  had 
been  hanged  around  his  neck  and  lie  were  east  into  the 
sea.  For  is  not  our  hero  a high  olHcial  of  the  mighty 
Concursus,  w'hose  thundering  mandates  bring  out  cold 
perspiration  on  the  foreheads  of  guilty  students  and 
cause  even  the  haughty  celluloid  collar  to  wilt  and  w'ither 
aw'ay  I Yet  hehind  a stei  n and  ari.stocratic  demeanour 
No.  2 hides  a joj'ous  heart.  He  loves  the  merry  rattle  of 
the  chips  {this  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  he  hrings  in  the 
kindling),  and  next  to  writing  up  Grote  and  the  Sophists 
would  of  all  things  prefer  to  have  his  ace  trumped  second 
round.  Unlike  liis  predeeessor  in  these  colninns,  he  has 
a largo,  w'ell-ventilated  eorner  of  his  heart  reserved  for 
the  ladies.  He  delights  in  their  society,  and  never 
wearies  of  recounting  his  various  or,  to 

spar'c  his  blushes,  .shall  we  alter  that  aniliiguoiis  expres- 
sion and  -say  “ compiests,”  in  that  direction  1 While  not 
exceptionally  brilliant,  he  has  abilities  of  no  mean  order  ; 
and  when,  by  some  oversight,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  successful  ones  at  the  exams,  he  uses  these 
abilities  in  a masterly  manner  -to  furnish  an  exense  for 
his  niiaceountahle  failure.  Tiio’  not  disposed  to  public 
speaking,  the  bent  of  his  genius  would  appear  to  tend  in  : 
that  direciion,  for  in  private  conversation  he  attacks 
existing  institutions  wdtli  a venom  and  volubility  that,  to 
our  weak  intellect,  seem  (piito  irresistible.  A natural 
hashfulncss,  however,  which  exists  in  miei-oseopie  form 
in  the  eharacter  of  our  young  friend,  might  prevent  his 
expounding  his  views  in  such  a convincing  manner  to  an 
assemlily  of  strangers.  Then,  too,  someone  else  might 
say  something,  as  very  often  happens,  and  then  our 
orator  would  be  totally  nonplussed,  for  from  personal 
experience  we  know  that  he  is  very  much  annoyed  and 
put  out  if  a companion  ventures  to  dou))t  the  validity  of 
his  I’emarks.  We  cannot  help  stating,  however  that 
after  No.  2 has  interviewed  a man  who  really  knows 
-something  about  a certain  subject,  he  will  invariably  be 
found  with  one  or  two  arguments  of  eonsiilerable  weight. 
Finally,  like  No.  1,  lie  is  not  a bad  sort  of  fellow.  For 
there  must  be  something  attractive  about  him  or  ho 


w-ouhl  not  find  a place  here.  He  is  nothing  if  not  good 
natured,  and,  to  his  equals,  he  is  blithe  and  entertaining, 
^ hey  say  he  plays  a good  game  of  billiards,  but  we  can 
contiadiet  this  flatly  on  the  authority  of  a member  ol 

^ "'ho  says  he  cannot  play  a little  hit, 

and  was  stuck  for  the  drinks  every  time.  This  is  pro^ 


hahly  the  truth,  for  although  we  shall  not  sijueal  on  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gentleman  who  supplied  th«-  information,  we 
might  say  that  he  is  high  np  in  his  faculty  and  voted  for 
Ryan  at  the  last  election.  We  will  now  hid  No.  2 fare- 
well with  many  good  wislies  for  his  future  prosperity, 
and  sing  of  him  with  .Mickey  Fiee  : — 

“ Me  ne’er  had  a janius  for  work. 

It  was  niver  the  gift  of  the  Bradies, 

But  he’d  make  a most  illigant  Turk, 
h’or  he’s  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies.” 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

^^NK  of  the  students  has  a little  tin  horn  for  sale. 

On  the  same  premises,  and  on  the  same  day,  will  be 
offered  for  sale  a “neck  and  crop.”  Sale  to  commence 
at  one  sha.rp. 

The  personal  column  has  been  unavoidedly  crowded 
out  of  this  issue. 

Now  that  we  have  the  torches,  why  not  have  a pro- 
^ cession,  say  once  a fortnight,  with  I'egularly  appointed 
I marshals  who  would  he  able  to  instruct  the  students  in 
1 marehing  ? The  procession  last  Friday  night  was  a suc- 
cess ])ai  tly  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  torches  were  a novelty, 
hut  there  is  gi-eat  room  for  improvement. 

M e peeped  into  the  Ladies’  Sanctum  last  Friday  after- 
noon, and  made  a most  wonderful  discovery.  A meeting 
was  in  progress,  and  one  of  their  number,  the  president 
no  doubt,  seemed  to  be  in  tlui  act  of  administering  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  W'ith  hands  clasped  and  on  bended 
knee,  the  fair  ones  promised  most  faithfully  not  to  divulge 
the  name  of  their  society,  especially  to  any  of  those  fel- 
lows on  the  JoUK.NAL  staff.  , We  hear  the  name  is  a 
lore/i/  ojie. 


I Hit  Coluuihid  S/>tu‘fci,for  is,  by  long  odds,  the  brightest 
and.  spiciest  journal  that  comes  to  our  sanctum. 
Both  externally  and  internally  it  is  a model  of  artistic 
taste  ; and  the  litera’-y  matter,  also,  is  of  the  first  order 
Its  college  news  is  interesting,  and  its  illustrations  are 
racy  and  generally  reflect  groat  credit  on  its  staff  of  student 
artists.  The  (Jliristmas  numlier  of  the  S/tec.  was  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Fo./',si7// is  well  edited  and  always  interesting.  Like 
the  TrinUy  /{erinii’,  it  subordinates  college  news  to  purely 
literary  matter,  though  not  quite  to  such  an  extent.  The 
Varsity  comes  in  sober,  busines.s-like  garb,  witliout  the 
elaborately  decorated  cover  that  so  niany  college  papers 
affect,  but  the  liigh  character  of  the  articles  it  contains 
makes  it  one  of  our  most  welcome  exchanges,  and  to- 
gether with  its  neatness  and  the  regularity  witli  wliioh 
it  appears,  speaks  volumes  for  its  management 


0!) 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  JOUllNAL. 


Tlie  contents  of  the  Trinihj  Vuiversit)/  Ileriew  possess 
consi.lei  iible  liteiary  merit,  lint  all  colle-e  news  seems  to 
be  carefully  excliuled  from  its  eoluiims. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  ‘he  Ceih-<oi-,  pnblisheil  by  the 
students  of  St,  .Mary’s  Collegiate  rnstitiite.  We  think 
many  of  our  Higli  Schools  might  “do  likewise.”  Helping 
to  cany  on  such  a.  paper  would  certainly  be  a valuable 
part  of'any  student’s  education,  The  pi'css  is  continually 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  as  an  agent  for  influ- 
encing public  sentiment  and  public  opinion,  and  the  man 
who  would  move  men  slioul.l  m.'glect  no  opportunity  of 
learning  to  put  hi.s  thoughts  on  paper  in  an  attractive  and 
forcible”  way.  For  literary  ability  the  Censor  will  com- 
pare favoralily  with  many  College  paper.s.  We  ipiote  one 
sentence  which  is  wo'th  pondering  liy  all  connected  with 
our  educational  system  : “ Artificial  arrangements  may 

be  described  as  the  scaffolding  of  an  eilueational  system. 
He  would  be  a poor  bricklayer  who  a.ljusted  his  building 
to  suit  the  scaffold,  rather  than  the  scaffold  to  suit  the 
building.” 


To  tell  the  lione^t  truth  we  were  eousideialdy  stautled 
not  to  say  alarmetl,  a evenings  a;:(o,  whou  we  read  a 
notice  in  the  paper  that  one  of  our  haelielor  professors 
Was  to  give  a lecture,  entitled  “ l^ife  in  Pairs,”  to  the 
T.M.C.A.  Great  was  our  relief  when  we  found  out  that 
a typographical  error  had  heen  made,  and  tliat  Pairs 
should  have  read  Pnri'i. 

Tennyson  says  : “ t*"-*  spring  a young  man’s 

fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  U does,  e)i  ? 
In  the  spring  a young  man  s fani’y  doe.su't  dr)  anything  of 
tlie  kind.  It  turns  to  siiies  and  co-sine.‘<,  to  ethics  and 
political  science,  to  iif  with  the  suhjunetive  and  oratlo 
ohliqim,  and  to  “ How  the  mischief  can  I slide  tiirough 
that  exam.  ].,ightly  turns  to  thouglits  of  love'  ! 
Please  pass  me  a fan. 

A female  ilisciple  of  \Vh)ieester 

Wished  to  find  out  tlic  moaning  of  roreester, 

So  she  looked  up  t)ie  word, 

Which  she  fiuind  meant  a “ l)ird,” 

And  somehow  it  really  amorces<lev. 


^DE*N0B1S*N0B‘IMBUS.^ 


‘‘  TT  NCLLSH  as  she  is  spoke,”  is  beautifully  and 
LL  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  meds.’  eoncursus. 
Quoth  the  judge  “If  yous  fellers  in  the  back  end  of  the 
room  there  don’t  shut  up  ye/-’U  Imv  to  evacuate  yerselves 
out  of  the  room.”  They  shut  up. 


There  are  a few  fellows  at  Queen’s  who  seem  to  object 
to  hayesimj.  They  say;  “The  seniors  eoncursus,  hut 
they  can’t  court  us.” 

“ No,  I don’t  skate,”  said  a diidnity  hall  man  tlic  other 
day.  “ The  first  time  I tried  it  the  ice  and  I had  an  un- 
fortunate difference  as  to  wdio  was  to  be  on  top,  and  as 
we  came  to  blows  over  it  I gave  it  the  cold  shouh  ei,  so 
that  now  when  I feel  like  skating  I "'I  mate  to 

take  me  out  in  the  yard,  lay  me  in  a snow  drift  and  stamp 
on  me  It  doesn’t  cost  so  much  and  answers  every  pur- 
pose.” 


We  would  like  to  ask  the  modern  language  classes  if 
during  this  cold  weather  they  do  not  feel  room-attic. 

“Chawley,”  said  a ’90  man  the  other  day  to  lus  chum, 
“ did  yon  know  I was  called  the  augur  of  my  class  .' 

“Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply,  “ hut  I am  uot  surprised. 

“ Hecifuse,  my  dear  hoy,  you  are  such  a succe.s.sful  bore, 
don’t  you  know.” 


Onr  dyspeptic  editor  attended  the  priiicipa  s reception, 
and  has  heen  sick  in  bed  ever  since.  He  w'islies  to  warn 
tbose  student.s  who  monopolized  the  best  seats  to  look 
out  for  sipialls.  He  e.vpeets  to  he  on  haml  for  No.  6,  and 
is  more  cranky  tlian  ever. 


It  makes  a man  just  a little  hit  mad  to  ask  him  “ Why 
is  a magiiic  like  a writing  desk  ‘'’’-^uid  then  after  letting 
him  slave  over  it  for  five  niinnte.s,  get  to  a safe  distance 
and  tell  him  “It  isn  t.  Its  like  ruhhing  a eat  the 
wrong  way,  or  like  telling  a Ireshinan  lie  is  not  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  universe.  Try  it, 

LO.ST,  on  or  about  tlie  ei'ening  of  January  the  eleventh, 
somewhere  near  the  noith  end  of  Convocation  Hall,  a 
temper,  over  a little  tin  horn.  Finder  will  he  suitably 
rewarded  by  applying  at  the  sanctum. 

Mr.  R-dd-n  wishes  us  to  .state  emjihatically  that  he 
did  not  make  the  resolution  attributed  to  him  in  a recent 
issue  of  tlie  JoiTRM.vi..  He  asserts  that  his  affection  for 
the  twins  is  unbounded,  and  that  even  if  he  did  pnreliase 
the  said  howie  knife  lie  would  not  know  the  difference 
between  its  muzzle  and  its  butt  end. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING. 

Can  I sell  you  anything  in  tlie  way  of  a doll,  baiiy 
carriage  or  a jumpiiig-Jaek  ? 

J-  M — nil— 1>. 

Tliere  are  only  three  good  men  in  our  class— myself 
and  two  others.  \y  C-rn-tt. 

Say,  I wonder  who  celebrity  No.  1 is. 

Ckorge  D-de. 

It’s  all  right  for  Alf.  to  go  Saturday  night,  but  my 
night’s  Friday.  H.  A.  L-v-ll. 

We  wonder  which  of  ns  inspired  the  sonneteer  of 
Journal  No.  4 witli  “ eiinohling  thoughts.” 

The  Ladies. 


KOR  IDRY  GOOIDS 


A.  J.  McMAHON’S 


102  PRINCESS  STREET. 

THE  • NEWEST-  STYLES  - IN  • TIES,  COLLARS, 
* CUFFS, -ETC.* 

Special  prices  in  Ladies’ (looils  of  ecery  description. 


WELLINGTON  ST.,  KINSTON. 

— 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Assortment  of  Frames 

Iisr  THE  CITT. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


R.  E.  SPARKS,  U.  D;  S„  M.  0., 

IDEISTTIST, 

Princess  St.,  between  Montreal  and  Sydenham  Streets, 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 

NJU’-'Nitrous  Oxido  (tiih  iuliiiinistercnl  for  tlio  paiulosw  ex- 
traction of  tooth. 


F.  W.  SPANGENBURG. 

MAXI  l-'ACTl  llKit  AXIl  IMl’Oiri’Klt  01<’ 

PineGrGldJewelleix  Diamonds,  WatGlies,XG. 

ALI.  KINDS  OF  IIEPAIIUNO  ATTKNDKD  TO 
WITH  PBOMPTITUDE. 


To  the  Students  of  Queen’s  University. 


-OUR  STOCK  OF— 


GKNTS'-l-'liK.NISHIN’G-GOODSI 

WAS  NEVEK  .HOHK  COMI'LICTE  THAN  NOW 

oXr,TshlU’"’i"*=’  “LiT-  Shirts, 

ljuieii  and  Celluloid,  Ties  and  Scarfs  in  all  the  newest  styles. 

Laureating  Hoods— lo  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


Oi.ij)osite  City  Hotel. 


SPENCE  & CRUMLEY 


MACDONNELL  Si  MUDIE, 

B(frrii<ic)s,  ]'Jc,  CJarenrc  Street,  Kinijston,  Out. 

G.  31.  3IcDoxnj-:ijT.i.  Q.C.  Jokx  3rumi-:,  ITA. 

LAVELL  &,  FARRELL, 

Barristers,  Solicitor^,  dr.,  Smith's  Falls,  Canada. 

JOHN  R.  LAV];LL,  ILA.  A.  (fRAY  rARllKT-L,  B.A. 

CREASOR,  MORRISON  3l  SMITH, 

Barristers,  dr.,  Oiceu  Sound,  Ontario. 

John  Crbasok,  Q.C.  Di'xcan  31ohri.son,  B..\. 

A.  D.  CiiMAsoR.  n.  B.  H^rmI. 

JOHN  McIntyre,  q.c., 

Ba rri-^ter,  Solieitor,  dr. 

King  K-trekt,  - - K'ingston,  Ont. 

WALKEM  <&  WALKEM, 

Barriders,  Solicitors,  Xnfneies,  ctr., 

Clarence  Street,  ■,  <)nt.,  o ymsito  the  Post  Olfice. 

raCIIAR.H  T.  \VAI.K]-:iM.  Q.C.  JoSKl'Il  H.  W'Ar.KEM. 

RITCHIE  & GILRAY, 

BAUniSTFItS,  SOLICITOUS,  (C’C. 

Oliicos— li2  Union  Blo.cli,  .TO  Toronti)  Street,  Toronto,  Out. 
liOBT.  Gjljiay.  Telephone  (iICouge  Ki'I’chie,  lUA.,  B.Sc. 

WILLIAM  R.  CLUNESS,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Flujsician,  Surgeon  and  Aceoucher, 

SaCKAMKXTO,  - CAr.lR’Olls’IA. 


J.  B.  MCLAREN,  M.A., 

Barrister,  dec. 

A Commissioner  for  Ont.irio,  Mordoii,  Manito’oa. 


STEWART  & CHRYSLER. 

Barrister.‘f,  dr..So'ieit  rsCm  the  Canad/mn  Banh  of  Commerce, 
and  tile  ('anada  Ailiiniie  B'lilw  i.ij  ('o..  Union 
Chambers,  Ofttuva  (jiit. 

3IcLkoi)  Stfavart.  p.  h.  CiiiivsnEit 


Solid  fHold  Watfli.l 
until  lately.  L 

I watch  in  the  world.  I 

I timekeeper.  War-X  — 

r . ^^^raitted.  Heavy  SoTid  Gold 

-“^^iiunlinp  Cases.  Both  ladies’ 
iaiid  gents’  sizes,  with  works 
land  cases  of  equal  value. 
f One  JPerson  in  each  lo- 
ealtiy  can  secure  one  free, 
together  with  our  large  and  val- 
uable line  of  lluusehoid 
I HninploK.  These  samples,  as 
W[ell  as  the  watch,  we  send 
^ » ree,  and  after  you  have  kept 

,,  , ,,  to  those 

who  jiiay  have  called,  they  become  vour  own  property.  Those 
who  write  at  once  can  bo  sure  of  receiving  the  Watch 
and  NampletJ.  Wo  pay  all  express,  freiiHit,  etc.  Address 
atinson  «Xi  CIo*9  JSux  X*or(lu,nd«  Aluiuc* 


them  in  your  home  for  1 


A NEW  DEP.4KTURE  EOK  KINGSTON. 

A full  line  of  Surgical  Instrunients  kept  on  liand.  Goods 
guaranteed  jind  prices  as  low  as  any  other  good  house.  In  many 
lines  we  can  do  better  tlian  the  wholesale  druggist,  and  in  all 
cases  equal  to  the  host. 

STUniONTS  always  TREATEn  WEM.  .\T 


16-j  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON. 


/ 


